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YOUR  MONEY  AND  SOMEBODY »S  LIFE 

Final  action  is  still  pending  on  a  few  details  of  appropriations  so  that  the  exact  total  is 
not  yet  available,  but  to  date  Congress  has  voted  approximately  2k  billion  dollars  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  beginning  J\ily  1,  Of  this  the  Army  will  receive  $7>263,5Ul,0(X),  not  in¬ 
cluding  War  Department  Civil  Functions  amounting  to  ^333,230,1^98.  The  Navy  will  get 
119, 659, 300,  the  Veterans  Administration  $U,U31,lU2,Ul5.  The  House  has  voted 
$27,750,000  for  Selective  Service,  subject  to  Senate  action. 

Compare  these  figures  with  $573,601,9U9  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  $53,809,736  for 
Congress  and  the  Legislative  Establishment,  and  $2U7,167,036  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  These  figures  dc  not  include  transfers  and  re-appropriations. 

SHALL  WE  FEED  BOMBS  TO  THE  STARVIl'IG  UNDER  OUR  MILITARY  RULE? 

The  Amy  asked  for  $693, OCX), OCX)  for  government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas  including  Japan, 
Korea,  Austria,  and  the  American  Zone  in  Germany,  The  Budget  Bureau  cut  this  request  to 
$500,000,000,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropriations  slashed  the  amount  to 
$350, 000, OCX).  The  Senate  restored  the  figure  to  $5CX),000,000,  but  the  Senate-House  con¬ 
ferees  split  the  difference,  recommending  $U25,CX)0,000  or  a  little  more  than  half  the  Anny*s 
request.  On  the  other  hand.  Congress  raised  the  appropriation  for  atomic  bomb  activities 
and  contracts  from  $200,000,000  to  $375, OCX), 000,  and  the  appropriations  to  the  Engineering 
Service  largely  for  overseas  military  bases  were  increased  to  $375 >514;, 000,  The  Bikini  bomb 
tests  approved  by  Congress  are  estimated  to  cost  somewhere  between  70  million  and  200 
million  dollars.  And  we  wonder  why  the  world  doesn*t  love  us  and  trust  us  I 

The  same  House  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appropriations  re-instated  the  Starnes  rider 
prohibiting  conscientious  objectors  still  in  Civiliain  Public  Service  from  serving  abroad  in 
relief  projects  even  vihen  paid  for  by  private  funds. 


CORRECTION  H;  VOTING  RECORD 

Through  a  clerical  error,  the  vote  as  recorded  on  the  voting  record  circulated  with 
the  June  Nev^sletter  on  number  11  in  the  House  was  the  final  vote  for  the  passage  of 
the  so-called  full  employment  bill  instead  of  the  vote  to  recorawit  the  bii.1  to  con¬ 
ference.  This  reverses  the  vote  for  most  of  those  recorded.  The  caption  for  the 
analysis  presented  should  read: 

11,  PASS  EI.O?LOri.5ENT-PRODUCTION  BILL  in  weak  revised  form  which  stated  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  favor  a  high  level  of  continuing  eii5)loyment.  Even  so, 
many  still  refused  to  vote  for  it.  Passed  House  255  to  126,  on  Dec,  lU,  19U5. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Congregationsd.  Council  for  Social  Action  took  no  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  continuance  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  The  line  under 

number  7  (House)  stating  “supported  by  Legislative  Committee”  should  be  deleted, 

/ 

Lively  interest  has  been  shovci  in  the  publication  of  this  chart  on  voting  records. 
Copies  are  still  available  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  hundred,  100  each  for  less  than  25. 
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lOJNITIOi:  I/iAKKllS  AT  WORK 


The  United  States  is  threatening  to  arm  China  and  Latin  America  on  a  large  scale.  The  War  ^ 

Department  is  behind  a  bill  -  K.  R.  6326  -  recently  reported  out  of  the  House  Foreign 

Affairs  Committee  with  the  innocent  sounding  title:  "To  contribute  to  the  effective  main-  ^ 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security  pursuant  to  the  objectives  and  principles  of  ^ 

the  United  Nations,  to  provide  for  military  cooperation  of  the  American  states  in  the  light  - 

of  their  international  undertakings,  and  for  other  purposes,"  - 


Actually,  this  bill  will  contribute  to  the  increasing  militarization  of  the  hemisphere.  On  - 
questioning  by  members  of  the  committee,  Secretary  of  State  Ryrnes  admitted  that  it  did  not  ^ 

apply  to  Canada,  which  is  in  a  greater  position  of  "equality,"  | 

Quoting  a  "thoughtful  Latin  American,"  TBIE  (June  2U,  19U6)  comments:  "You  equip  a  die-  ^ 
tator’s  arrnj/-  to  modern  standards  and  you  provide  the  dictator  witii  aui  unfailing  instrument  ^ 
to  perpetuate  his  tirranny.  Do  the  same  in  a  fledgling  Latin  American  democracy,  and  you 
strengthen  the  already  heady  military  caste."  The  commentator  goes  on  to  say  that  tanks  ' 

become  obsolete  but  if  the  United  States  were  to  use  the  money  to  build  highvfays  and  dams,  ' 

that  would  "bolster  a  democracy  instead  of  undermining  it."  ^ 


Passed  by  the  same  House  committee  is  a  bill  -  H.  R,  6795  by  Bloomy  the  Senate  counter-  * 
part  is  S.  2337  by  George.  Bloom’s  bill  provides  for  "military  advice  and  assistance  to  the  ' 
Republic  of  China  to  aid  in  modernizing  its  armed  forces  for  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  ' 
•vTiiich  may  devolve  upon  it  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
This  bill,  like  its  Lat in-American  counterpart,  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  armaments 
manufacturers  and  the  military.  The  above  bills  are  on  the  House  calendar,  ' 


The  House  of  Representatives  passed  on  June  lii,  and  the  Senate  on  June  18  the  bill  H.  R, 
6572  vrtiich  would  provide  military  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  would 
authorize  the  President  to  provide  such  assistance  by  "sale,  loan,  exchange,  lease,  gift, 
or  transfer  for  cash,  credit,  or  other  property  with  or  without  warranty  and  upon  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  find  proper."  (Senator  Tydings  introduced  a  com¬ 
panion  bill,  S.  225U.) 


DRAFT  EXTENDED  NINE  l-IONTHS  BUT  EIGHTEEIJ  YEAR  OLDS  ETiSLiP'rED 

Congress  on  June  25  finally  adopted  the  conference  report  extending  military  conscription 
until  March  31 >  19U7  for  men  between  19  and  U5.  The  Senate  adopted  the  report  by  a  voice 
vote  after  Senator  Chapman  Revercomb  of  West  Virginia  made  the  only  speech  against  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate,  asserting  that  the  Array  could  secure  the  men  it  felt  were  needed  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  Dewey  Short  of  Missouri  and  John  E.  Sheridan  of  Philadelphia  con¬ 
tinued  their  attack  on  draft  extension  in  the  House,  Dewey  Short’s  motion  to  exempt  19 
year  old  boys  failed  7U  to  182,  The  final  House  roll  call  vote  was  259  for  and  110  against 
the  nine  months  extension. 

No  father  ?rill  be  inducted  and  any  father  now  in  the  Array  vdio  requests  it  may  be  released 
after  August  1.  The  size  of  the  Army  is  fixed  at  1,550,000  on  July  1,  19U6  and  U0,000  per 
month  reduction  to  1,070,000  on  July  1,  19U7,  not  counting  men  in  hospitals  and  in  the 
process  of  being  separated,  Tlie  size  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  also  fixed  at  553,000 
and  108,000  respectively.  Service  for  new  inductees  and  draftees  already  in  the  Army  is 
limited  to  eighteen  months.  No  one  may  be  drafted  if  during  the  preceding  three  months 
there  are  enough  volunteers  to  fill  the  Arii]^'’s  quota.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  announced 
on  the  day  of  the  vote  that  there  would  be  a  draft  holiday  for  two  months  during  July  and 
August  19U6,  although  the  House  had  been  severely  denounced  for  its  earlier  action  providim 
for  a  five  months  draft  holiday  to  give  the  volunteer  s^rstem  that  much  of  a  triaO., 
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The  110  Members  of  the  House  T/ho  Voted  Against  the  Draft  Were  as  Follows: 


Allen,  Ill. 

Daughton,  Va, 

Hill 

Madden 

Sadowski 

Andersen,  K.  Carl 

Dolliver 

Hoch 

Marcantonio 

Savage 

^indresen,  August  II, 

Dough ton,  N.  C. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Schwabe,  Mo, 

Angell 

Dworshak 

Hoffman,  Pa, 

Mason 

Schwabe,  Okla 

Arnold 

Ellis 

Hull 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Sharp 

Barden 

Feighan 

Jenkins 

Morgan 

Sheridan 

Barrett,  Pa, 

Fernandez 

Jensen 

Murray,  Wis. 

Short 

Beall 

Flood 

Johnson,  Ill, 

O'Hara 

Smith,  Ohio 

Bennett,  Mo, 

Folger 

Johnson,  Ind, 

Patterson 

Smith,  Vfis, 

Bishop 

Gillette 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Philbin 

Springer 

Brehm 

Gillie 

Jones 

Pittenger 

Starkey 

Brovm,  Ohio 

Gordon 

Kelley,  Pa, 

Ploeser 

Stockman 

Buffett 

Granahan 

Kelly,  Ill. 

Powell 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Butler 

Grant,  Ind. 

Kinzer 

Rabaut 

Talle 

Chenoweth 

Griffiths 

Knutson 

Rankin 

Tarver 

Ghiper field 

Gross 

Landis 

Reed,  N.  Y, 

Thomas,  Tex, 

Church 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Lane 

Rich 

Vursell 

Clevenger 

Harness,  Ind. 

Lemke 

Rizley 

Weichel 

Clippinger 

Havenner 

McCovren 

Rockwell 

White 

Cole,  Mo, 

Healy 

McDonough 

Rogers,  N.  Y, 

V/ilson 

Cravens 

Hedrick 

McGlinchey 

Russell 

Y/inter 

Grosser 

Henry 

McGregor 

Sabath 

Wood 

There  is  not  space  in  the  Nevfsletter  for  an  extended  summary  of  the  ninety-day  see-savf  over 
draft  extension  including  whether  there  would  be  open  or  closed  hearings j  the  debate  over 
drafting  teen  agers,  Army  quotas  and  ceilings,  projected  enlistments;  the  relation  of  con¬ 
scription  to  foreign  policy,  its  value  or  lack  of  value  in  answering  the  threat  of  Russia, 
its  appropriateness  in  an  atomic  age;  and  so  on.  Present  indications  are  that  unless  our 
relations  with  Russia  get  much  worse  the  draft  vrill  not  be  extended  beyond  next  March,  but 
that  the  krmy  and  the  American  Legion  will  launch  a  prolonged  campaign  for  enactment  of 
compulsory  military,'’  training  early  in  the  next  Congress.  So  opponents  of  peacetime  conscrip¬ 
tion  must  not  relax  their  efforts  for  at  least  nine  months  more  until  the  question  is  final¬ 
ly  decided  by  a  vote  in  Congress,  or  the  military  gives  up  its  drive  for  universal  military 
training • 

\;iLL  YOU? 

Each  of  you  can  not  only  do  the  following  yourself  but  ask  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  do 
the  same: 

1.  If  your  Congressman  voted  agaiijst  the  di‘aft  extension,  write  and  commend  his  vote. 

If  he  voted  for  draft  extension,  write  yo’ir  disappointment  and  express  your  hope 
that  such  a  vote  does  not  imply  liis  support  cf  compulsorj*  peacetime  niilitary 
training.  Some  men  in  both  Houses  voted  for  the  draft  extension  -  not  primarily 
because  they  favored  conscription,  but  because  they  vranted  assurance  on  the 
eighteen  months  limitaticn  on  military  service,  on  the  ceilings  for  the  Army,  and 
on  the  release  of  fathers, 

2.  Vi'rite  both  of  your  Senators,  expressing  concern  at  the  Senate  vote  to  draft  teen 
age  boys,  and  to  extend  the  di'aft  in  view  of  Secretcry^  of  Vlar  pattersen's  proposal 
of  a  draft  iioliday  now.  Say  in  your  own  words  that  you  are  opposed  tc  compulsory 
militaiy  training,  and  urge  the  international  abolition  of  conscription. 

•5'  ■>;  ■>:  •>.  •>:  -it  ■};  -j;  -Jv  -j;  -K  ■>:  -i:  -55  •{;  -a  a  »;  -K  -JJ  -5:  -i;  -K- 

The  material  mentioned  in  the  June  Hevrsletter  on  use  of  grain  for  liquor  by  Jerry  Voorhis 
is  being  mailed  under  separate  cover. 
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BRITISH  LOAN 

The  British  Loan  has  been  given  an  open  rule  by  the  House  Rules  Committee  vrtiich  would  per¬ 
mit  free  debate  for  sixteen  hours  on  the  bill  vihich  passed  the  Senate  on  May  10  by  a  vote 
of  1|6  to  3U.  Repudiation  of  the  loan  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  British  to  join  the 
Bretton  Vfoods  International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  according  to  British  spokesmen. 

niESCO 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  favorably  today  the  bill  H.  J.  Res,  305 
providing  for  United  States  membership  in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  Early  Senate  passage  is  expected, 

CIVILIAl^  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

For  two  weeks  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  been  rewriting  the  McMahon  Billj 
S,  1717  which  was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  "wrtiich  7^as  passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  June  1,  19U6.  The  House  Committee  voted 
to  insist  that  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Control  Commission  be  a  military  person  and 
that  another  member  might  be.  They  also  decided  to  remove  tiie  responsibility  of  the 
military  for  keeping  the  Control  Commission  fully  informed  of  their  activities.  The  long 
struggle  of  the  atomic  scientists  and  of  many  civic  organizations  for  genuine  civilian  con¬ 
trol  of  man's  latest  and  most  deadly  weapon  seems  in  great  danger  of  being  scuttled  in  the 
House , 

WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  NOW  if  the  House  has  not  voted  on  this  question  when  this  Newsletter 
reaches  you. 


CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PACU’IC  ISLANDS 

Through  the  coiirtesy  of  the  Institute  of  Ethnic  Affairs,  we  are  sending  with  this  Newslette 
an  address  by  Harold  L,  Ickes  on  May  29,  19U6  dealing  with  the  history  of  naval  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Guam  and  Samoa,  and  pleading  for  the  transfer  of  control  over  such  territory  to 
civilian  administration.  Attention  was  called  in  the  June  Newsletter  to  the  bills  H,  R, 
6858  by  Andrew  J,  Biemiller  of  Wisconsin  and  H,  R,  6605  by  Henry  M,  Jackson  of  Washington 
transferring  the  administration  of  Pacific  Islands  (except  military  reservations)  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  These  bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs,  which  has  not  held  hearings  nor  taken  any  action  on  them  yet.  Delegate  Joseph  R, 
Farrington  from  Hawaii  introduced  H,  R,  3528  ?tfiich  would  grant  citizenship  to  certain 
inhabitants  of  Guam, 


WORLD  -  AN  INTERNATIONAL  WEEKLY 

The  William  Penn  Associates,  made  up  lairgely  of  former  Civilian  Public  Service  men,  are 
planning  to  publish  WORLD,  an  International  Weekly,  beginning  in  the  fall.  Announcement  of 
this  project  is  enclosed  with  this  Newsletter, 

FRIENDS  COMI/ITTEE  NEEDS  YOUR  SUPPORT 

The  energies  of  the  F  C  N  L  staff  for  the  last  six  months  have  been  largely  concentrated  or 
strenuous  opposition  to  compulsory  military  training  and  extension  of  the  draft,  and  on 
working  for  more  adequate  relief  shipments  to  needy  people  everywhere.  About  ^8000  is 
needed  before  November  1  to  carry  on  the  committee's  work  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
If  your  local  meeting  or  quarterly  meeting  has  not  made  a  contribution  this  year,  will  you 
inquire  as  soon  as  possible  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  do  so?  And  will  you  send  in 
now  the  most  generous  check  you  can  for  your  part  in  continuing  this  legislative  service 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Washington? 


E,  Raymond  V/ilson  and  James  M,  Read 
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(Not  printed  at  Government  expense) 


United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SPEECHES 

or 

JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


United  States  continues,  the  use  of  grains 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquors  or  for  any 
other  nonessential  purposes  and  to  channel 
such  grains  either  into  human  consumption 
or  Into  the  feeding  of  livestock  in  the  United 
States. 


complish  exactly  these  purposes.  It 
should  be  passed  at  once. 


March  28.  1946 


Mr.  VCK)RHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  7  I  introduced  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
period  of  the  critical  food  and  feed 
shortage  in  the  world,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  prevent  the  use  of 
grain  for  any  nonessential  purpose,  in¬ 
cluding  the  manufacture  of  liquor. 

Having  done  so.  I  find  that  the  town 
is  full  of  lobbyists  for  the  big  distilling 
interests.  Furthermore,  I  am  informed 
today,  on  authority  which  I  cannot  ques¬ 
tion,  that  next  week,  between  Monday 
and  Friday,  the  three  big  distillers  of  this 
country — the  National  Distilleries,  Schen- 
ley,  and  Seagram,  who  control  75  per¬ 
cent  of  ttie  distilling  business  of  the 
country — will  crush  4,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into 
liquor  unless  such  action  is  stopped,  as 
it  could  be  imder  presently  existing  Ex¬ 
ecutive  powers.  I  submit  it  oiight  to  be 
stopped,  because  I  believe  that  first  things 
should  come  first,  and  I  think  today  the 
first  thing  is  the  nourishment  of  people, 
and  the  second  is  the  feeding  of  livestock 
after  that  first  job  has  been  done.  We 
simply  cannot  in  good  conscience  per¬ 
mit  this  grain  to  be  turned  into  liquor 
while  people  are  hungry  for  want  of  it. 


April  4. 1946 

Grain  for  Food,  Not  for  Liquor 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  7, 1  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  325,  which  would  em¬ 
power  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  the  use  of  grain 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquors  or  for 
any  other  nonessential  purposes,  and  to 
channel  such  grain  either  into  human 
consumption  or  Into  the  feeding  of  live¬ 
stock  in  the  United  States,  so  long  as  the 
present  food  shortage  in  the  world,  or  the 
present  shortage  of  livestock  feed  in  the 
United  States,  continues. 

Last  Monday,  March  25. 1  incorporated 
in  the  Congressional  Record — page 
2640 — certain  of  my  findings  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  liquor  industry’s  present 
situation,  which  indicate  clearly  that  it 
would  be  no  hardship  on  liquor  producers 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  grain  for  some 
time  to  come.  Certainly  the  hardship, 
if  any,  would  be  totally  incommensurate 
with  tiie  resultant  saving  of  human  life. 


March  7,  25,  28,  April  4  and  18,  1946 


March  7, 1946 

America’s  Grain  Must  Not  Be  Wasted 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  in  desperate  need  of 
grain,  first,  to  meet  hiunan  hunger 
around  the  world,  and,  second,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  livestock  of  America,  to  prevent 
farmers  being  compelled  to  liquidate 
their  poultry  fiocks  or  their  dairy  herds. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  Incontrovertible  that  we  must  divert 
the  grain  supplies  of  the  United  States 
from  all  nonessential  uses  into  these 
tmo  despexiately 'atmSr  ^baimels.  The 
amount  of  grain  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  liquors  could,  if  used  instead  for 
the  meeting  of  the  hunger  of  human 
beings  *and  for  the  feeding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  milk  and  dairy  cows,  poultry,  and 
other  farm  animals,  make  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  relief  of  hunger 
today  and  to  the  long-nm  production  of 
highly  nutritious  food  products  in  the 
future.  These  things  are  too  important 
for  us  to  indulge  ourselves  in  wasteful, 
or  nonessential  uses  of  grain. 

The  text  of  my  Joint  resolution  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That — 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  upon  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  bend  every  effort  In  rendering  assistance 
to  peoples  of  other  nations  who  suffer  from 
a  critical  shortage  of  food;  and 
Whereas  there  exists  at  present  through¬ 
out  the  world  an  acute  shortage  of  grains 
which  have  formed  the  basic  diet  of  millions 
of  people  for  centuries;  and 
Whereas  If  America  is  to  make  her  maxl- 
miun  contribution  to  the  food  needs  of  her 
own  country  and  the  world  It  is  necessary 
that  grains  in  particular  be  devoted  to  the 
most  important  uses  therefor;  and 
Whereas  farmers  producing  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  dairy  products  and  poultry 
products  in  aU  their  forms  are  at  present 
confronted  with  so  severe  a  shortage  of  food 
as  to  necessitate  in  certain  portions  of  the 
country  an  actual  liquidation  of  flocks  and 
herds:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  such  direc¬ 
tives  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent,  so  long 
as  the  present  food  shortage  in  the  world  or 
the  present  shortage  of  livestock  feed  In  the 
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Use  Grain  for  Food,  Not  Drink 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  some  parts  of  our  country 
the  grain  shortage  b  acute.  Valuable 
livestock  is  being  liquidated.  And  even 
more  serious,  the  United  States  is  falling 
behind  approximately  100,000  tons  per 
month  in  its  grain  commitments  to 
starving  Europe.  United  States  distill¬ 
ers  and  brewers  are  using  225,000  tons  of 
scarce  cereals — corn,  rye,  barley,  rice, 
and  so  forth — per  month,  nearly  25  per¬ 
cent  of  Europe’s  entire  isquirements 
^rom  m.  Present  -schedules  call  lor 
shipment  of  1,000,000  tons  per  month  to 
Europe. 

Grovernment  officials  close  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  admit  that  an  immediate  stoppage  of 
hard  liquor  and  beer  production  would 
go  a  long  way  to  stave  off  the  starving 
in  Europe. 

Distillers  at  present  are  permitted  to 
produce  at  a  rate  which  will  turn  out 
260,000,000  proof  gallons  of  liquor  this 
year.  Sales  are  expected  to  run  150,000,- 
000  proof  gallons,  the  same  as  last  year. 
This  amount  could  readily  be  supplied 
from  the  stocks  of  whbky  which  now 
amount  to  350,000,000  proof  gallons; 
there  is  also  enough  spirits  with  which 
to  make  blends  of  whisky  and  gin  on 
hand  to  supply  the  country  for  some  time. 

Brewers  are  using  4,000,000  bushels  of 
cereals  per  month,  about  the  same  as 
distillers.  Distillers  and  brewers  are 
using  com,  barley,  rye,  rice,  and  so  forth, 
all  of  which  are  entirely  suitable  for  food 
and  feed.  Lack  of  these  grains  has 
forced  milk,  egg,  and  meat  producers  to 
use  wheat  for  feed.  Wheat  is  the  grain 
most  needed  for  human  relief.  Conse¬ 
quently  our  livestock  in  many  sections  is 
being  slaughtered.  It  is  time  we  put 
first  things  first,  second  things  second, 
last  things  last.  And  the  first  thing  is 
grain  to  relieve  human  hunger,  and  the 
second  thing  is  grain  for  feeding  live¬ 
stock  that  our  future  food  production 
and  the  solvency  of  our  agriculture  may 
be  protected.  No  grain  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  used  in  this  crisb  for  other 
purposes  beside  these — certainly  none 
under  the  circumstances  for  liquor  man¬ 
ufacture.  House  Joint  Resolution  325, 
introduced  by  me  on  March  7,  would  ac¬ 
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According  to  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  there 
were  350,063,318  proof-gallons  of  whisky 
on  hand  in  warehouses  on  January  31, 
1946,  as  well  as  25,739,816  proof-gallons 
of  neutral  spirits  with  which  to  make 
gin  and  blended  whisky.  In  addition, 
there  were  very  substantial  but  indeter¬ 
minate  stocks  of  such  neutral  spirits  in 
the  hands  of  industrial  alcohol  pro¬ 
ducers,  over  and  above  their  industrial 
alcohol  holdings.  Tax-paid  withdrawals 
of  distilled  spirits  produced  from  grain — 
whisky,  gin,  and  neutral  spirits — 
amounted  to  152,005,174  proof-gallons 
last  year,  also  according  to  the  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit.  There  is  thus  an  adequate 
supply  of  grain  liquors  on  hand  already 
to  supply  the  public  demand  for  some 
time  to  come,  without  any  further  pro¬ 
duction  from  grain.  Furthermore,  rela¬ 
tively  little,  if  any,  unemployment  would 
result  in  the  industry,  since  only  a  very 
few  thousand  people  are  employed  in  the 
actual  distilling  process,  most  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  industry  being  engaged 
in  packaging  and  selling. 

I  understand  from  recent  stories  in  the 
press  distributed  to  specialists  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture— notably  an  AP 
dispatch  from  Washington,  dated  March 
28 — that  we  will  fall  behind  by  35,000.000 
bushels  in  our  commitment  to  deliver 
225,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to  Europe 
during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 
Moreover,  it  is  generally  known  that  even 
if  we  were  to  meet  our  commitment,  there 
would  be  need  for  much  more  cereals  to 
alleviate  Starvation  around  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  here  at  home  livestock  is 
being  slaughtered  for  lack  of  feed.  I 
understand  that  the  distillers  alone  have 
been  allocated  about  30,000,000  bushels  of 
scarce  grains  for  liquor  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  and 
that  brewers  have  been  allocated  an 
additional  28,000,000  bushels  for  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Liquor  and  beer 
production  are  thus  consiuning  a  total  of 
58,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  sufficient  to 
more  than  make  up  the  expected  deficit 
in  our  shipments  to  Europe.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  entire 
58,000,000  bushels  should  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  save  hiunan  lives,  rather  than  to 
produce  nonessential  alcoholic  beverages. 

According  to  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  in 
Newsweek  magazine  for  April  1 — page  25: 

The  demand  for  cereals  alone  was  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000,000  tons  greater  than  the  visible 
supply.  Spread  over  120  days  before  the  new 
crops  begin  to  come  in.  this  shortage  could 
mean  death  for  300,000,000  people,  more  than 
twice  the  population  of  the  United  States,  or 
semi-starvation  for  a  much  larger  number. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  in  the 
same  magazine — page  4: 

Eighteen  million  bushels  of  grain  could  feed 
16,400,000  persons  tor  130  days. 

Thus,  the  58,000,000  bushels  allocated 
to  liquor  and  beer  production  so  far  this 
year  could  have  prevented  starvation  of 
45,600,000  persons,  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
such  utterly  unnecessary  production. 

Such  arguments  as  liquor  and  beer  in¬ 
terests  have  mustered  for  continued  dl- 
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version  to  them  of  food  from  the  hungry 
are  specious. 

First,  the  amount  of  grain  bein#  used 
for  liquor  and*  beer  production  is  im¬ 
portant.  regardless  of  clever  statistics  to 
the  contrary.  Every  bushel  of  grain  di¬ 
verted  away  from  human  feeding  in  these 
times  may  mean  human  life.  Every 
bushel  diverted  from  livestock  feed,  after 
human  need  is  met,  depletes  our  agri¬ 
cultural  wealth  and  future  capacity  to 
produce  high-level  foods. 

Secondly,  the  ti^s  of  grain  being  al¬ 
located  to  liquor  and  beer  production 
might  not  normally  be  desirable  for  food 
and  feed  uses,  but  in  these  times  we 
must  and  can  use  every  particle  of  ce¬ 
reals  for  the  much  more  important  pur¬ 
poses  of  human  and  livestock  feeding. 

Finally,  the  residues  recovered  by  dis¬ 
tillers  and  brewers  will  be  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  original  grain,  the  rest 
being  lost  in  the  distilling  and  brewing 
processes,  which  consume  virtually  all  of 
the  important  stafch  content.  More¬ 
over,  such  spent  grains  are  useful  only 
for  livestock  feeding,  whereas  our  major 
problem  today  is  human  feeding,  for 
which  the  whole  grains  are  most  desir¬ 
able — as  they  would  be  for  livestock  feed¬ 
ing  as  well  for  that  matter. 

The  Special  Presidential  Famine  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  UNRRA  Food  Committee 
have  both  recommended  drastic  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  grain  for  the  making 
of  liquor. 

It  is  time  we  put  first  things  first, 
second  things  second,  last  things  last. 
And  the  first  thing  is  grain  to  relieve 
human  hunger,  and  the  second  thing  is 
grain  for  feeding  livestock,  that  our  fu¬ 
ture  food  production  and  the  solvency  of 
our  agriculture  may  be  protected.  No 
grain  should  be  allowed  to  be  used  in 
this  crisis  for  other  purposes  besides 
these — certainly  none,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  liquor  manufacture. 

If  the  facts  outlined  above  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  known,  I  am  confident  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
support  us,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
would  thank  us  for  putting  an  immediate 
stop  to  this  calamitous  wastage  of  pre¬ 
cious  foodstuffs. 


Apra  18. 1946 

Grain  Conservation 

Mr.  VCXDRHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  newspaper  items 
that  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members.  The  first  one  is  from 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
wherein  is  an  announcement  by  UNRRA 
that  so  desperate  is  the  need  for  food¬ 
stuffs  that  they  will  be  willing  to  take 
other  grains  than  wheat  to  fill  part  of 
those  needs. 

The  second  newspaper  item  is  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  says  that  in 
the  month  of  February  1946  there  were 
24,823,000  gallons  of  whisky  and  spirits 
made  from  grains,  a  142-percent  in¬ 
crease  over  February  1945. 

The  third  fact  I  would  like  to  give 
the  House  is  that  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  amount  of  hard  liquor  in 
storage  increased  by  over  15,000,000 
proof  gallons;  that  is  to  say.  there  were 
15,000,000  gallons  more  in  storage  at  the 
end  of  February  than  at  its  beginning. 
I  call  attention  again  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  325.  All  I  ask  in  that  reso¬ 
lution  is  that  we  devote  this  grain  to 
foodstuffs  and  to  feed  for  livestock  while 
we  need  it  so  desperately,  instead  of 
letting  it  go  for  liquor  production. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  America’s 
promise  has  been  that  we  would  send 
225,000,000  bushels  of  grain  to  the  hun¬ 
gry  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1946.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  we  may  fall  below  that  amount  by 
35,000,000  bushels.  If  we  do,  it  will 
mean  terrible  hunger,  if  not  starvation, 
for  millions. 

At  the  same  time  our  poultrymen  and 
dairymen  cannot  secure  nearly  the  feed 
they  need  for  their  animals. 

Contrast  these  facts  with  the  figures 
in  the  two  tables  which  follow.  The 
first  shows  the  consumption  of  different 
sorts  of  grair  by  distillers  in  the  months 
September  1945  through  February  1946. 
The  total  is  30,000,000  bushels.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  alone  it  was  7,000,000,  which  is 
more  than  double  the  September  figure. 
Are  we  really  cutting  down  on  this  thing 
as  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  do?  It  appears 
not. 


Grain  used  hy  distillers  during  the  6  months  since  close  of  the  war 
(In  fi6-pound  bushels] 


Com .  8, 269 

Wheat .  1,364, 786 

Oranular  wheat . . .  266. 486 

Wheat  bran . 

Clear  flour.. .  110, 484 

MUo .  332, 364 

Rye .  663, 894 

Malt .  313, 703 

Barley . . 

Rice . 

Oatt . : . 


616,669 

1,216,917 

276,641 

14,060 

181,864 

376,363 

1,046,476 

627,698 


1,667,493 

764,784 

229,088 

1,118 

173,903 

140,740 

661,794 

626,204 

4,030 

630 


Total .  3,049,946 


Total  grain  used  by  dIstUlers,  6  months.  September  1946  through  February  1946.  30,224,413  bushels. 


Dec.  1946 

Jan.  1946 

2,862,727 

3,444,276 

319,082 

488,945 

137, 181 

301,410 

2,071 

2,243 

61,011 

558;  456 

784, 479 

648,666 

363,921 

629,349 

742,468 

4,638 

3,379 

12,674 

a  123, 070 

a  133, 804 

3,327,812 

726.909 

387,469 

7,593 


And  now  I  include  official  figures  in 
pounds  from  the  alcohol  tax  unit  of  the 
Treasury  Department  together  with  the 


acting  commissioner’s  explanatory  letter 
This  table  is  in  pounds.  To  translate  its 
figures  into  bushels  divide  by  56. 


Tliese  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

I  call  again  for  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  325. 

Treasurt  Department, 
Washington,  April  IS,  1948. 
Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Voorhis:  This  will  acknowl> 
edge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  6,  1946,  In 
which  you  request  figures  showing  the 
amounts  of  grain  consumed  In  the  production 
of  beer  and  liquor  of  all  kinds  In  each  month 
since  September  1945. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

There  is  enclosed  a  table  showing,  for  each 
month  from  September  1945,  through  Jan¬ 
uary  1946,  the  quantities  of  grain  used  at 
registered  distilleries.  Industrial  alcohol 
plants,  and  breweries. 

The  Bureau  does  not  maintain  records 
showing  the  quantities  of  grains  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  manufacture  of  beverage 
liquors.  However,  since  breweries  are  engaged 
only  In  the  production  of  beer,  and  similar 
fermented  malt  liquors,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  all  of  the  grain  used  at  such  plants  was 
for  the  production  of  beverage  liquors. 


3 

The  production  of  spirits  at  registered  dis¬ 
tilleries  during  the  period  referred  to  was  al¬ 
most  all  for  beverage  purposes. 

Industrial  alcohol  plants,  as  the  name  Im¬ 
plies,  are  engaged  primarily  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes.  However, 
a  small  portion  of  the  output  of  such  plants 
goes  for  beverage  purposes.  It  is  Impossible 
to  accurately  estimate  the  quantity  of  grain 
used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of 
beverage  alcohol  In  these  plants. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Wm.  Sherwood, 

Acting  Commissioner. 


Grain  and  grain  products  used  at  registered  distilleries,  industrial-alcohol  plants,  and  breweries,  September  1945  through  January  1946 


Com 

Rye 

Malt 

Wheat 

Sorghum 

grain 

Other  grain 

Tota' 

At  registered  distilleries: 

September  1946 . . . . . . . . 

October  1945 . . . . . . . 

November  1945 . . . . . . . . . 

December  1946 . . . 

January  1946 . . . . . . . 

Total  .  . . . . 

Pounds 
m,  384 
35, 644,  799 
73,985,012 
153,499,462 
164,798,987 

Pounds 

55,007,971 

66,911, 186 

37,6A313 

30,806,930 

19,766,360 

Pounds 
19,078,046 
27, 103, 898 
26, 760, 687 
35,253,634 
36,802,113 

Pounds 

65,876,589 

70, 188, 039 

58,487,183 

20,664,078 

37,117,429 

Pounds 

0, 099, 643 
21,449,585 
6,101,611 
31,866,245 
35,628.545 

Pounds 

40,618 

80,630 

112,269 

203,328 

599,652 

Pounds 

149, 216, 250 
211,378,137 
203,109,975 
281,382,677 
294,703,086 

428,041,644 

144,988,277 

261,333,318 

104,145,629 

1, 126, 497 

1, 130, 790. 125 

At  industrial  alcohol  plants  (used  in  induction  of  ethyl  alcohol): 

■ 

93,356 
!  4,000 

23,664 
16,907 

16,634,038 
3,881,019 
4,909,020 
5, 154, 619 
6,408,731 

114,337,841 

24,585,016 

883,790 

6,017,670 

14,204,385 

21,202,496 

59,546 

1, 195, 266 
15,594,790 
7,438,660 

156,094,860 

33,433,897 

35,496,834 

49.41^000 

60,767,070 

October  1945 . . . . . . . . . 

1,000.017 

mumiiiiiii 

Total  _ 

137,927 

35,987,427 

160,118,710 

45, 400, 657 

2,531,434 

330,197,651 

At  breweries: 

77,926,048 

81.866,600 

68,937,580 

68,430,425 

69,446,026 

194.742,233 
202,657,696 
173,944,340 
188, 400, 164 
200,076,141 

6,234,707 

6,462,598 

6,556,505 

4,849,104 

4,834,704 

17, 292,  438 
18,828,460 
li  660, 200 
13,097,991 
15, 267, 907 

41,237,870 
43,476,237 
38, 398, 138 
38,252,013 
39, 301, 617 

337,433,386 

353,294,489 

301,491,763 

313,119,687 

328,926,384 

Total  .  .  .  _ _  _ : _ _ 

366,609,668 

nHHHHHBl 

27,937,798 

79,147,005 

200,660,776 

1,634,265,700 

Total  for  registered  distilleries,  industrial  alcohol  plants,  and  breweries: 

September  1946 . . . . . 

October  1945 _ _ _ 

November  1945... . . . . . . 

December  1946 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

January  1946.: _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

80,866,551 

121,418,680 

171,407,678 

244,560,901 

262,328,989 

66,101,327 

56,915,186 

37,696.977 

30,822,837 

10,756,360 

230,454,316 

233,642,612 

206,603,947 

228,898,407 

242,286,985 

186, 449, 227 
101,235,652 
64,927,487 
40,530,852 
56,246,608 

47,594,677 
40,337,600 
21,957,076 
60, 559, 026 
58,335,012 

641,744,486 

598,106,623 

540,008,572 

643,917,364 

680,386,540 

880,582,808  |  200,292,687 

1, 140, 886, 167 

449,380,826 

228,783,291 

204,318,706 

3,104,263,485 
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Americans  have  —  we  keep  telling  ourselvc 
the  best  newspapers  in  the  world. 

This  may  be  true.  Yet  despite  all  their  eff 


at  objectivity,  they  are  unconsciously  giving 
us  a  false  perspective.  Editorial  obsession 
with  the  old  “man  bites  dog”  formula  of 
news  which  fills  papers  with  sensational 
trivia ;  the  mania  for  speed  at  the  expense 
of  understanding;  the  habit  of  scrambling 
15  or  20  unrelated  items  on  each  page:  all 
are  annoying  but  perhaps  not  critical. 

What  is  serious  is  the  fact  that,  almost 
without  exception,  they  are  national  news¬ 
papers  and  all  of  one  piece  with  the 
machinery  which  continues  to  keep  the 
world  in  constant  agitation  within  narrow 
nationalistic  lines.  Reconversion,  housing, 
inflation,  civil  liberties,  etc.,  are  all  dis¬ 
cussed  as  if  they  were  exclusively  American 
concerns.  Actually  they  are  world  prob¬ 
lems,  not  to  be  understood  on  any  lesser 
scale,  and  in  these  particular  examples 


much  more  serious  elsewhere  tht 

This  method  of  presenting  nev 
the  spotlight  on  the  U.  S.  and  ev( 
else  carefully  labelled  “foreign  r 
giving  us  almost  an  insular  point 
Newspapers  do  not  seem  to  real 
there  is  no  longer  such  a  comm 
“foreign  news”.  The  old  princi 
distance  is  somehow  correlated  v 
portance  and  public  interest  has  1 
ploded  in  two  world  w^ars,  and  i 
hazard  method  of  presenting  wor 
in  our  current  journals  is  inci 
inadequate. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  pap 
abroad  to  see  the  reverse  distortior 
in  such  conflicting  “Copernican” 
the  world  at  large. 


fforts 


than  here. 

news,  with 
everything 
n  news”  is 
int  of  view, 
realize  that 
nmodity  as 
inciple  that 
d  with  im- 
as  been  ex- 
id  the  hap- 
world  news 
increasingly 

papers  from 
tion  present 
n”  views  of 


Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  is  no  easy, 
accurate,  inexpensive 

source  of  world  news  today.  Only 
those  with  the  time,  and  the  inclination, 
to  dig  through  great  stacks  of  periodi¬ 
cals,  including  papers  from  abroad, 
can  hope  to  keep  fairly  informed  and 
balanced. 

The  newsmagazines  took  a  great  step 
forward  when  they  lifted  journalism 
out  of  the  purely  localized  reporting  of 
the  metropolitan  dailies  which  had 
previously  tried  to  explain  national 
problems  in  the  light  of  their  own  100- 
mile  circles  of  interest.  But  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded — or  even  tried — to 
take  the  next  step,  in  brief,  to  publish 
a  world  newspaper. 

It  was  to  meet  exactly  this  need  that 
a  group  of  young  newspapermen  and 
correspondents  incorporated  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Associates,  a  non-profit 
organization  (patterned  after  the 
National  Geographic  Society).  Al¬ 
though  including  no  “big  names”,  all 
involved  are  experienced  newspaper¬ 
men  and  observeis. 


An  International  Weekly 


is  scheduled  to  make  its  appearance  within  the 
next  few  months.  Its  specific  aims  will  be: 

To  eliminate  any  geographic  viewpoint 
from  news  coverage,  to  show  the  world 
sweep  of  common  problems,  to  demonstrate 
that  people  live  primarily  in  the  world 
rather  than  a  particular  portion  of  it. 

To  subscribe  to  news  services  both  here  and 
abroad,  including  the  facilities  of  some  of  the 
world’s  better  newspapers.  Together  with  the 
dispatches  of  IV orld’s  own  correspondents,  the 
composite  will  be  presented  each  week  briefly, 
factually  and  interestingly. 

To  present  news  as  current  history,  rather 
than  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  Present  editors 
rarely  try  to  integrate  stories  from  various 
sources  on  the  same  general  subject,  but 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  piece  them  to¬ 
gether. 

To  provide  world  news  at  the  cheapest  possible 
rate.  Cost  will  be  5  cents  per  issue,  $2.50  per 
year  for  12  to  16  pages  weekly  of  tabloid  size 
newsprint,  complete  with  pictures,  maps  and 
charts. 
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THERE  IS  TIME  TO  BUILD  THE  ROAD— by  John  Collier 


W, 


E  ARE  meeting  at  a  somber  time.  It  may 
be  the  most  somber  hour  that  our  world  as  a  whole 
has  ever  known. 

From  famine,  to  the  deadlock  of  the  peace  set¬ 
tlements,  to  the  embittered  cry  for  freedom  and 
for  opportunity  which  comes  daily  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  world,  to  the  silent  yet  accelerated  destruction 
of  the  world's  resources,  stored  over  a  billion 
years,  to  the  race  of  atom-bomb  armament;  from 
the  re-arising  hate  in  the  breasts  of  people  and  of 
peoples,  to  the  failure  of  great  leadership  in  the 
nations;  it  is  the  down-drag  to  the  gulf  that  we 
are  experiencing.  I  speak  only  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  all  of  us  here  and  afar. 

The  organizations  which  are  holding  this  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Institute  of  Ethnic  Affairs  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations,  know  how  somber  the 
hour  is.  But  they  believe  that  there  is  no  fatality 
in  the  nature  of  things — ^not  even  in  the  nature  of 
men. 

They  believe,  knowing  the  profundity  and  also 
the  complexity  of  the  crisis,  into  which  our  world 
has  drifted,  that  there  is  knowledge  enough  to 
meet  the  crisis,  and  virtue  enough.  They  know 
that  here,  and  in  lands  all  around  the  world,  there 
are  ample,  even  boundless  resources  of  common- 
sense,  of  good-will,  and  of  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  energy.  The  supreme  problem,  the  one  whose 
solution  would  solve  all  else  and  would  master  our 
crisis  and  make  of  the  crisis  the  means  to  salva¬ 


tion;  the  master  problem  is  to  unloose  those  re¬ 
sources,  which  would  be  enough,  of  common-sense 
and  good-will  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  ener¬ 
gy,  which  are  great  and  strong  among  the  people 
of  every  nation,  every  dependency,  even  every  lo¬ 
cal  community. 

I  know  the  thought  which  will  respond  to  this 
proposition  in  nearly  every  mind  here  tonight. 
Yes,  we  will  all  say,  there  does  lie  latent  in  men 
the  virtue  and  the  greatness  to  meet  and  master 
our  world's  crisis.  And  great  challenges  do  evoke 
great  responses.  But  there  is  no  time;  the  drift 
to  the  chasm  has  become  too  swift ;  panic  is  seiz¬ 
ing  the  world;  and  fear  and  cynicism  and  hate  are 
poisoning  too  many  souls.  And  while  the  collec¬ 
tive  actions  which  would  be  decisive  are  not  many 
actions  but  few,  and  are  not  too  difficult  for  in¬ 
tellectual  projection,  yet  the  mechanisms  which 
we  possess  for  political  decision  and  action,  the 
mechanisms  for  social  decision  and  action,  are  in¬ 
describably  imperfect,  baffling  to  intelligence  and 
will,  are  in  fact  obsolescent.  It  is  not  only  the  will 
to  intelligent  action  within  our  crisis  which  has 
to  be  evoked,  in  millions  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  the  mechanisms  for  action,  the  institutions  for 
social  and  political  action,  which  have  to  be  con¬ 
structed  or  re-made.  And  for  this,  within  the 
dissolution  which  moves  so  fast,  there  is  no  time. 

It  is  because  this  thought  is  deep  in  many  minds, 
and  also  because  it  is  true,  that  I  state  it  now. 
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*rhe  mechanisms  for  community  and  national  and 
world  action  are  enormously  deficient.  And  the 
wrong-headedness  in  people  is  stubborn  and  is 
compulsively  disposed  to  speak  and  act.  And  the 
complex  crisis  of  the  world  rushes  on.  The  sands 
are  nearly  run  out.  Therefore  within  our  souls 
there  takes  form  the  death-wish  which  too  much 
frustration  of  necessary  action  brings  in  its  train. 
We  give  up  that  larger  hope,  that  world  hope 
which  now  has  become  the  only  hope;  we  retreat 
to  those  things  which  our  situation  and  the  avail¬ 
able  social  mechanisms  make  easily  possible. 
There  is  not  time  to  build  that  road  on  which  man¬ 
kind  would  move  to  lasting,  living  peace. 

I  shall  try  to  voice  in  a  few  words  the  answer 
which  the  two  organizations  sponsoring  this  meet¬ 
ing  would  give  to  the  frame  of  mind  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  and  to  the  wholly  objective  reality  which 
causes  the  frame  of  mind. 

We  do  not  really  know  that  only  a  little  time 
remains  before  these  events  which  will  engulf  us 
fulfill  themselves.  The  best  informed  prophet 
cannot  predict  with  definiteness  or  certainty  what 
next  year’s  events  will  be,  still  less  what  the  next 
ten  years’  events  will  be.  And  the  statement 
which  William  James  often  made  is  utterly  true : 
not  the  assurance  of  success,  but  the  mere  chance 
of  success — even  the  one  chance  in  a  thousand — 


is  enough  to  nerve  the  wills  of  men  for  the  most 
strenuous,  sustained  endeavor.  Let  it  be  so  with 
our  wills  now. 

I  continue  the  answer  which  these  two  organi¬ 
zations  give  by  implication  in  their  programs  of 
work.  The  informed  thinking  of  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  in  the  greatest  number  of  home 
communities,  united  with  such  action  as  is  pos¬ 
sible — and  many  and  effectual  actions  are  pos¬ 
sible:  such  thinking  and  acting  upon  the  subject 
of  living  peace,  global  and  local  in  one :  thinking 
fed  with  concrete  data  and  feasible  action  pro¬ 
grams,  and  involving  above  all  the  childhood  and 
adolescent  generation:  this,  be  our  time  long  or 
short,  is  the  world’s  need  and  hope,  and  our  homes’ 
need  and  hope.  Beyond  all  our  frustrating  mech¬ 
anisms  is  the  mind  of  man.  The  shaping  of  that 
mind,  by  its  own  solitary  and  group  activity,  un¬ 
til  it  knows  that  the  home  community  and  the 
world  community  are  one,  and  is  affirmatively  the 
brother  of  all  races,  the  nourisher  of  the  resources 
of  all  lands:  this  is  the  possible  task,  and  in  it 
every  increment  lives  on  and  broadens  from  man 
to  man.  It  is  the  task  called  for  by  a  world  hun¬ 
ger  deeper  than  the  hunger  for  food.  It  is  the 
task  which,  if  it  can  be  achieved  on  a  world  scale, 
will  master  our  crisis  and  change  the  prospect 
from  death  to  life.  It  will  give  us  the  time  we 
need. 


OUR  PACIFIC  DEPENDENCIES  AND  THE  PEACE  CRISIS:  NAVY  RULE— by  Harold  L.  Ickes 


Tonight  I  want  to  introduce  the  United  States 
Navy  to  those  whose  democracy  it  is  supposed  to 
serve.  I  do  not  mean  the  Navy  rushing  forth  gal¬ 
lantly  to  meet  the  enemy.  I  do  not  mean  the  Navy 
on  parade,  all  dressed  up  with  flags  and  pennants 
and  bunting,  with  sailors  and  marines  standing 
smartly  at  attention  and  with  chested  officers 
proudly  wearing  the  funny  looking  hats  adorned 
with  ostrich  plumes.  The  Navy  that  I  want  to 
introduce  to  this  audience  is  the  Navy  that  gov¬ 
erns,  in  the  name  of  a  supposedly  democratic 
America,  in  atolls  lying  in  the  Far  Pacific.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  discover,  as  I  have,  that  this 
is  a  different  Navy  than  you  have  ever  imagined. 

These  islands,  small  and  scattered  though  they 
be,  are  not  the  concern  of  the  American  Navy 
alone,  nor  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  gov¬ 
erned  the  sole  interest  of  the  Navy,  or  even  of  the 
United  States.  The  way  that  these  islands  are 
governed  concerns  the  United  States  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

At  San  Francisco  and  at  London  the  United 
States  spoke  out  boldly  on  the  subject  of  what 
every  other  nation  should  do,  without  delay,  for 
vast  areas  of  the  earth’s  population.  We  de¬ 


manded  the  doing  of  those  things  which  the  United 
States  is  not  doing  for  its  own  present  and  its 
prospective  dependencies. 

Let  me  show  you  how  the  Navy  is  involved. 

We  conquered  the  Marshalls,  the  Carolines,  and 
the  Marianas  which  had  been  mandated  to  Japan 
under  the  League  of  Nations. 

Last  Autumn,  the  Preparatory  Commission  of 
The  United  Nations  brought  pressure  on  all  na¬ 
tions  holding  mandated  areas,  to  declare  their  in¬ 
tention  to  trustee  them  under  The  United  Nations, 
without  delay. 

Last  February,  in  the  Assembly  of  The  United 
Nations  at  London,  five  of  the  seven  nations  hold¬ 
ing  mandated  areas  formally  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  enter  into  trusteeship  agreements  to  the 
United  Nations.  They  were  the  United  Kingdom, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Belgium  and  France. 

Two  nations  held  out— just  two.  One  was  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  other  was  the  United 
States.  Yet  our  obligation  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
ether  powers  which  received  their  mandates  from 
The  League  of  Nations.  We  are  morally  and  le¬ 
gally  obligated  to  trustee  our  mandated  areas  as 
the  others  are  being  trusteed. 
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It  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect  —  that  one  at 
London  —  of  the  United  States  hiding  under  a 
blanket  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  escape  an  obligation  which  the  other  na¬ 
tions  were  accepting. 

Of  course,  our  Nation  cannot  maintain  such  a 
position  permanently.  It  is  too  damaging  to  our 
leadership  and  good  name.  However,  there  is  a 
larger  and  greater  danger  that  we  will  be  intran¬ 
sigent  long  enough  to  divest  ourselves  of  moral 
leadership. 

I  am  convinced  that  American  opinion  backs  up 
the  Charter  to  which  we  subscribed.  Why  then 
has  our  performance,  as  in  London,  been  so  nega¬ 
tive?  Is  it  due  to  our  own  confusion  on  policy  and 
on  methods  of  administration  of  American  terri¬ 
tories?  How  can  we  put  forward  a  policy  when 
there  is  no  coordination  on  territorial  matters  be¬ 
tween  the  State,  War,  Navy  and  Interior  Depart¬ 
ments?  I  can  illustrate  this  lack  of  coordination. 
Last  October,  President  Truman  recognized  the 
need  for  a  single  United  States  policy  for  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Pacific  islands.  He  appointed  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy  and  Interior  as 
a  committee  to  give  him  a  recommendation  on 
this  subject  without  delay.  Since  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  secret  about  that  directive,  and  since  I  was 
not  unconnected  with  the  matter  prior  to  Febru¬ 
ary  15, 1  can  tell  you  that  that  Committee  had  not 
met,  at  least  up  to  that  date,  and  to  my  knowledge 
it  never  has  met  in  the  seven  months  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  The  President’s  directive  in  October  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  wanted  a  recommendation  “sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  four  departments  .  .  .  without  de¬ 
lay.”  You  can  see  how  completely  the  Army  and 
Navy  can  block  even  the  fulfillment  of  a  clear 
Presidential  directive.  And,  as  usual,  the  State 
Department  fails  to  take  the  leadership  in  insist¬ 
ing  upon  a  unified  policy.  Its  representatives  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  polite  efforts  to  secure  a 
compromise — but  only  if  the  interested  parties 
are  willing  to  compromise. 

If  we  were  to  make,  now,  an  unequivocal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  our  intention  to  trustee  these  is¬ 
lands,  just  as  other  nations  are  doing,  and  if  we 
were  to  come  forward  with  a  workable  trustee¬ 
ship  agreement,  the  moral  effect  would  be  world¬ 
wide. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  estab¬ 
lishing  trusteeships  on  sound  lines.  We  are  not 
bound  by  the  hampering  traditions  of  a  colonial 
service.  And  we  can  take  pride  in  some  of  the 
achievements  of  our  overseas  areas  under  civilian 
rule.  Despite  mistakes,  as  in  our  economic  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Philippines,  we  have  a  flexible  and  lib¬ 
eral  territorial  policy.  We  have  recognized  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and  we  have  tol¬ 
erated  a  variety  of  political  forms.  We  have  pro¬ 


moted  independence  for  the  Philippines.  The 
President  has  proposed  independence  for  Puerto 
Rico.  We  are  assisting  Hawaii  and  Alaska  in 
their  progress  toward  self-governing  statehood. 
Hawaii  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  an 
admixture  of  races  which  have  attained  prosper¬ 
ity  and  democratic  unity  within  the  framework 
of  the  American  system. 

It  is  time  that  the  State  Department  ceased  to 
be  beguiled  by  the  pleasant  tinkle  of  brass  and  the 
lustre  of  gold  braid,  for  it  is  the  Navy  which  has 
largely  been  responsible  for  our  moral  failure  to 
date  as  to  our  dependencies. 

The  official  pressure  to  designate  the  Japanese 
mandated  and  other  islands  as  “strategic  areas” 
in  their  entirety  or  to  annex  them  outright  ema¬ 
nates  from  the  Navy  and  is  motivated  in  good 
measure  by  the  Navy’s  desire  to  have  exclusive 
responsibility  for  governing  the  populations  of 
these  areas.  The  Navy  does  not  want  to  govern 
when  it  is  subject  to  inspection,  criticism  and  pub¬ 
licity.  The  Navy  wants  its  administration  of  de¬ 
pendent  peoples  to  be  a  “top  secret.” 

Furthermore,  the  Naval  governments  of  Guam 
and  Samoa  have  become  a  naval  tradition  and  it 
is  partly  in  defiant  defense  of  this  tradition  and 
without  regard  to  security  considerations  that  the 
Navy  seeks  to  govern  the  other  Pacific  islands. 
The  Navy  is  well  aware  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  which  shall  be  given  civil  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  formerly  mandated  islands  would 
also  be  made  responsible  for  Guam  and  Samoa. 
Any  other  administrative  solution  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable.  Therefore,  the  Navy  is  intent  upon 
jurisdiction  over  the  Japanese  mandated  islands 
under  conditions  which  will  allow  it  to  extend  its 
present  tyranny  in  Guam  to  an  area  comprising 
3,000,000  square  miles  of  the  Pacific. 

The  history  of  American  Samoa  and  Guam  fur¬ 
nishes  one  answer  to  the  mystery  of  our  delay  in 
the  matter  of  trusteeships.  The  Navy’s  ambitious 
preparations  to  rule  permanently,  by  naval  abso¬ 
lutism,  the  civilian  populations  of  the  Pacific  is¬ 
lands,  furnishes  another.  The  Navy  is  bent  upon 
ruling  these  island  peoples  and  it  is  determined 
that  they  shall  not  have  those  rights  which  the 
Charter  of  The  United  Nations  guarantees;  that 
they  shall  not  have  self-government  or  democracy 
or  racial  equality.  My  charge  is  grounded  upon 
the  undeviating  record  of  naval  words  and  naval 
deeds  in  the  governments  of  Guam  and  American 
Samoa  for  the  past  forty-seven  years. 

We  took  Guam  from  Spain  in  1898.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  we  obligated  ourselves  to  estab¬ 
lish,  by  Act  of  Congress,  “the  civil  rights  and  po¬ 
litical  status”  of  the  people  of  Guam.  With  words 
of  great  promise.  President  McKinley  launched 
the  naval  government  of  the  Island.  That  gov- 
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eminent,  President  McKinley  proclaimed,  would 
“insure  that  full  measure  of  individual  rights  and 
liberties  which  is  the  heritage  of  free  peoples;” 
it  would  prove  to  the  Guamanians  “that  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  benevolent  as¬ 
similation,  substituting  the  mild  sway  of  justice 
and  right  for  arbitrary  rule.” 

Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  this  pious  utter¬ 
ance  of  President  McKinley’s,  the  naval  govern¬ 
ment  had  abolished  all  of  the  very  considerable 
home  rule  which  Guam  had  enjoyed  under  Spain. 
Although  the  Guamanians  had  been  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  for  centuries,  the  Navy  had  exiled  from  the 
island  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  except 
one,  who  happened  to  be  a  native  Guamanian ;  it 
had  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligious  processions ;  it  had  denied  entry  to  the  Is¬ 
land  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  an  American 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  Roman  Catholic  in¬ 
terests  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Successive  naval  governors,  with  a  turnover  of 
one  every  eighteen  months,  added  such  choice 
items  of  liberty  and  human  rights  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  A  command  forbidding  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bells  in  the  mornings.  An  executive  order 
prohibiting  the  Guamanians  from  whistling  on  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Naval  Governor’s 
palace.  A  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Chamarro 
language  in  the  government  or  in  the  schools. 

The  naval  government  gathered  up  and  burned 
the  dictionaries  of  the  Chamarro  language.  The 
Guamanian  native  police  were  replaced  by  Ma¬ 
rines. 

Segregated  schools  were  established  for  the 
Guamanians.  Heavy  taxation — ^taxation  without 
representation — ^was  levied  by  the  naval  governor 
on  Guamanians  but  not  on  Navy  personnel. 

By  the  year  1902,  the  Guamanians  were  peti¬ 
tioning  for  those  “civil  rights”  and  that  Congres- 
sionally  defined  “political  status”  which  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  had  promised  them.  'They  are 
petitioning  still,  after  nearly  half  a  century.  A 
year  or  two  before  the  war  these  people,  out  of 
their  own  meager  resources,  sent  two  representa¬ 
tives  to  Washington  to  beg  our  “democratic”  gov¬ 
ernment  to  lift  the  dictatorial  hand  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Navy  from  off  of  Guam  and  to  place  its  juris¬ 
diction  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Forty-five  years  ago  these  subjects  of  American 
oppression  began  to  petition  to  have  their  munici¬ 
pal  water-supply  chlorinated,  because  annually 
hundreds  were  made  ill  and  many  died  from  dys¬ 
entery.  The  cost  of  the  job  was  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  naval  government  waited  forty  years 
before  doing  this. 

Now,  let  us  glance  at  the  record  in  American 
Samoa.  The  Samoans  came  voluntarily  under 
United  States  control  in  1899,  on  the  basis  of  an 


express  understanding  that  they  would  be  given 
civil  status  and  a  rule  of  law. 

From  1899,  to  and  including  today,  Samoan  life 
has  been  lived  under  naval  absolutism.  There,  as 
in  Guam,  the  naval  governor  is  legislature,  execu¬ 
tive  and  court.  Again  and  again  the  governors 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  ignorant  or  bigoted 
petty  tyrants.  Their  ordinances  have  snowballed 
into  a  body  of  codified  laws  too  fantastic  to  be 
readily  believed,  but  they  exist,  in  print  and  in 
practice. 

Let  me  illustrate:  The  Samoans  are  sociable 
people.  They  like  to  visit  from  village  to  village, 
going  in  little  parties  for  games,  feasts,  marriages, 
funerals.  Such  visitations  by  the  people  of  one 
village  to  another  are  called  “malagas.” 

Here  is  the  Law  of  March  8,  1927,  decreed  by 
his  illustrious  highness,  H.  F.  Bryan,  Naval  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Samoa.  I  quote  from  Section  6:  “In 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  time  has  been  wasted 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  cricket  games 
between  villages  (some  of  which  were  played 
without  authority) ,  no  permission  will  be  granted 
for  malagas  without  further  notice. 

“Section  7.  No  malaga  will  be  made,  at  any 
time,  for  any  purpose,  without  the  approval  of 
the  governor. 

“Section  8.  Any  disobedience  to  this  order  will 
be  considered  a  violation  of  Section  10,  Offenses 
Against  the  Government  and  the  Civil  Rights  of 
Citizens  .  .  .  and  dealt  with  accordingly.” 

Section  98  of  the  Naval  code  for  Samoa  reads : 
“There  shall  be  levied  annually  on  the  16th  day 
of  December  upon  every  male  Samoan,  who  shall 
have  reached  the  height  of  5  feet  and  1  inch,  a 
general  personal  tax,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
poll  tax,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
governor.” 

Among  Samoans,  as  among  many  peoples,  it  is 
a  solemn  religious  custom,  after  a  death,  to  hold 
a  funeral  feast.  The  Naval  code  for  Samoa  pro¬ 
hibits  such  feasts.  I  quote  Section  3 :  “From  and 
after  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  regulation,  the 
giving  of,  or  the  holding  of,  the  participation  in, 
the  attendance  at,  and  the  furnishing  of  any  or 
all  food  for,  the  ‘death  feast’  by  any  person  whom¬ 
soever  in  the  Manu’s  group  of  islands,  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

E.  S.  Kellogg,  another  exalted  Naval  governor, 
decreed  that  both  a  fine  and  imprisonment  could 
be  evoked  for  violation  of  this  provision. 

The  Samoans  are  a  less  patient  folk  than  the 
Guamanians,  and  in  the  early  1920s  their  peti¬ 
tioning  for  their  denied  rights  became  an  uproar, 
though  without  physical  violence.  Thereupon, 
their  leaders  were  seized  by  the  naval  government 
and  charged  with  “conspiracy.”  They  were 
thrown  into  jail  and  kept  there  for  a  number  of 
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years.  But  murmurings  of  the  outburst  reached 
Washington,  and  in  1930  President  Hoover,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  appointed  a 
Joint  Commission  to  study  the  Samoan  situation. 
The  Commission  was  headed  by  Senator  Hiram 
Bingham  of  Connecticut  and  it  went  to  Samoa  to 
do  its  work  on  the  ground. 

The  Commission  unanimously  concluded  that 
the  Samoans  ought  to  be  given  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  a  bill  of  rights  and  an  organic  act.  It  an¬ 
nounced  its  conclusion  to  the  assembled  Samoans, 
came  home,  and  pressed  for  the  promised  legis¬ 
lation.  The  Senate  passed  it  and  the  Navy 
(backed,  I  regret  to  have  to  say,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State)  had  it  killed  in  the  House.  Through 
successive  Congresses  this  has  been  the  record. 

Grotesque,  inefficient,  tyrannical,  not  wantonly 
cruel,  but  faithless  to  pledges  given  —  such  has 
been  naval  rule  over  subject  peoples,  as  proved  by 
the  unvarying  record  of  long  years  in  Guam  and 
Samoa.  Such  a  result  is  inevitable  from  naval 
administration.  It  is  no  accident,  no  mere  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  might  change.  Such  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  naval  dominance  when  applied  to  civilian 
populations.  I  quote  from  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
the  naval  prophet,  whose  writings  have  influenced 
the  strategical  thinking  of  the  world. 

“Naval  administration  is  very  clearly  and 
sharply  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  foreign  to  almost  all  other  activities 
of  life  in  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  military  factor  is  to  it  not 
merely  incidental  but  fundamental** 

What  Captain  Mahan  meant  is  that  naval  or¬ 
ganization,  training  and  thinking  relate  entirely 
to  the  tasks  of  war.  They  have  no  relationship  to 
the  complicated  problems  of  civilian  populations. 
Every  modem  government  except  the  United 
States  knows  this  fact  and  has  acted  accordingly. 
England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  and  Russia,  rule  their  dependen¬ 
cies  through  civilian,  not  military  governments. 
The  American  Navy  controls  its  subject  popula¬ 
tions  by  direct  and  autocratic  methods  which  it 
frankly  labels  “dictatorship.”  In  scores  of  Con¬ 
gressional  hearings  the  testimony  of  naval  officers 
follows  the  same  pattern :  the  natives  are  ignorant, 
lazy,  slothful,  immoral  children.  An  island  is  a 
baUleship  and  is  run  as  such.  The  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  happens  to  be  on  the  island  and  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.  It  must  be  endured  like  other  tropical 
inconveniences.  Automatically  and  with  finality, 
the  rules  by  which  the  Navy  governs  itself  are 
clamped  down  on  the  civilian  population.  The 
result  is  a  rule  of  authority,  color  distinction,  and 
the  ignoring  of  the  problems  of  and  strivings  to¬ 
ward  democratic  living. 

I  have  cited  the  record  of  naval  government  on 


our  islands  during  the  forty  years  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  now  give  you  some  of  today’s  facta 
about  the  Navy’s  “beneficent”  rule  over  the  Guam¬ 
anians.  One  would  suppose  that  the  Admirals, 
when  seeking,  as  they  recently  have  been  and  are 
doing,  the  establishment,  by  Executive  Order,  of 
the  “pre-Pearl-Harbor”  system  of  naval  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  islands  of  Micronesia,  would  try  to 
lift  the  face  of  naval  autocracy  on  Guam.  But 
this  would  be  a  violent  assumption. 

The  Navy  is  still  arguing  that  the  Guamanians 
are  not  qualified  to  assume  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship.  The  Navy  persists  in  this 
stand  although  not  a  single  Guamanian  out  of  23,- 
000  has  been  convicted  of  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States  during  their  years  under  the  Japanese. 

Last  Autumn,  Congress  voted  and  made  imme¬ 
diately  available  funds  to  compensate  the  Guam¬ 
anians  for  death  and  personal  injury  and  loss  of 
personal  property  caused  by  the  Naval  bombard¬ 
ment  or  confiscated  by  the  Navy.  To  this  hour 
the  Navy  has  not  settl^  the  claims  of  these  people 
first  rendered  destitute  by  the  Japanese  and  then 
deprived  by  the  Navy  of  two-thirds  of  the  good 
land  of  their  small  island. 

Large  numbers  of  the  23,000  Guamanians  sub¬ 
sist  now  as  mere  squatters  in  shacks  and  hovels 
built  from  dunnage  lumber,  packing  cases,  canvas 
and  salvaged  sheet  metal.  Ilieir  homes  have  been 
destroyed,  they  have  been  ousted  from  their  lands, 
and  they  are  not  permitted  to  return  even  today, 
many  months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Mean¬ 
while,  on  a  hill  almost  directly  overlooking  these 
shanty  towns,  the  Navy  is  building  for  its  class¬ 
conscious  officers  an  18-hole,  6,000-yard  golf 
course  with  water  hazards  and  sand  traps. 

Wage  discrimination  has  become  greatly  in¬ 
tensified  in  Guam,  even  as  compared  with  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  naval  practices.  A  Guamanian  car¬ 
penter  gets  43  cents  an  hour,  a  Continental  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen,  who  starts  his  emplojrment  when  in 
Guam,  $1.36  an  hour,  while  the  Continental  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  transferred  to  Guam  receives  $1.66  an 
hour.  Often  the  three  classes  of  carpenters  are 
working  side  by  side  at  the  same  work. 

As  for  Guamanian  laborers,  they  get  20  cents 
I)er  hour,  a  4  percent  increase  from  the  Navy’s 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  rate  for  Guamanian  labor.  Per¬ 
haps  such  wages  would  not  be  amiss  if  prices  were 
correspondingly  low,  but  a  pair  of  shoes  costs 
$7.10,  a  pound  of  corned  beef  53  cents,  etc. 

The  discrimination  goes  even  farther.  The 
Guamanians  and  the  “Continental  American” 
workers  are  alike  paid  from  Federal  funds.  The 
“Continental  Americans”  get  annual  and  sick 
leave  with  pay.  If  the  Guamanian  takes  such 
leave  it  is  without  pay.  The  “Continental  Ameri¬ 
can”  worker  gets  time  and. a  half  for  overtime  for 
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all  time  in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week,  the  Guam¬ 
anian  worker  gets  only  straight  time,  no  matter 
how  long  he  may  work. 

Naval  absolutism  sneers  at  every  Constitutional 
guarantee.  It  permits  the  inhabitants  of  Guam 
to  be  subject  to  arrest,  trial  and  sentence  for  any 
offense  up  to  and  including  a  capital  one,  without 
presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  with¬ 
out  jury  trial,  in  a  rump  “Naval  Courts  and 
Boards”  court.  The  houses  of  the  dependent  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  entered  and  searched  without  a  war¬ 
rant,  their  property  seized  at  will  by  a  police  offi¬ 
cer,  and  they  can  be  —  and  are  —  ordered  from 
their  houses  and  lands  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  They  exist  under  a  perpetual  curfew  law. 
It  is  unlawful  for  a  Guamanian  to  ride  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  vehicle  and  he  would  be  punished  for  so 
doing,  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  even  when 
invited  by  the  driver.  Such  is  the  “benevolent” 
rule  of  which  the  Navy  boasts. 

A  final  affront  to  the  Guamanian,  as  well  as  to 
the  American,  sense  of  justice,  is  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Navy  that  “Naval  military 
rule”  is  being  ended  at  Guam  and  “Naval  civil 
rule”  substituted.  Under  Naval  Military  rule  the 
Guamanians  had  the  slight  advantage  of  at  least 
some  forms  of  law.  When  convicted  on  serious 
charges,  they  had  a  right  of  appeal.  The  Naval 
Military  courts  operated  under  rules  not  of  their 
own  making,  which  they  could  not  abrogate  at 
will.  Under  cavalier  Naval  Civil  rule,  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  admiral,  makes  the  law  and  the  rules,  and 
changes  them  at  will.  He  is  the  court,  and  from 
his  civil  or  criminal  judgment  there  is  no  appeal. 
It  is  into  this  system  of  one-man  absolutism  that 
the  Guamanians  are  passing. 

I  sum  up  the  record  and  the  facts  as  of  today. 
The  Navy  in  Guam  and  Samoa,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  has  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  national 
pledges  made  and  accepted  in  good  faith.  It  has 
arrogantly  overruled  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  refused  to  grant  on  its  own 
motion,  and  its  effective  lobby  has  prevented  Con¬ 
gress  from  granting,  any  vestige  of  a  bill  of  rights 
to  its  subject  peoples.  In  its  own  unrestrained 
conduct  of  civilian  affairs  it  has  violated,  willfully 
and  persistently,  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bill  of  rights.  It  has  scorned  every  concept 
of  due  process  of  law  and  almost  every  principle 
of  democracy.  It  has  ignored  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Islanders  and  has  given  them  inferior 
education  in  segregated  schools.  It  has  trampled 
upon,  with  complete  abandon,  the  standards  of 
social  policy  of  the  International  Labor  Office  for 
dependent  areas.  Its  absolutism  has  been  main¬ 
tained  as  a  result  of  effective  lobbying  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

There  is  no  sign  that  the  Navy  proposes  to  de¬ 


part  from  its  pre-war  methods  in  Guam  and  Sa¬ 
moa.  The  natives  are  its  “wards ;”  and  by  ward¬ 
ship,  apparently,  is  meant  a  policy  of  segregation 
— isolation  from  mainland  culture,  from  modem 
education  and  denial  of  the  protection  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  There  is  not  one  full-fledged  lawyer  on 
the  Island.  And  certainly  it  is  not  to  the  Navy’s 
credit,  after  nearly  60  years  of  its  rule,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  Guamanian  dentist,  engineer  or  na¬ 
tive  teacher  who  has  had  training  in  the  United 
States. 

Now  the  Navy  proposes  to  extend  these  abuses 
into  the  newly  acquir^  Pacific  islands.  The  Navy 
wishes  that  our  national  moral  obligation  to  trus¬ 
tee  the  Carolines,  the  Marshalls,  and  the  Mari¬ 
anas,  to  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
not  be  fulfilled,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  have  already  declared 
their  intention  of  trusteeing  nearby  islands  which 
also  have  international  status. 

Nor  would  the  Navy,  if  it  had  its  will,  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  maintaining  dictatorships  over  peoples 
of  other  than  American  strains.  I  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  shock  that  I  received  after 
Pearl  Harbor  when  my  friend,  the  late  Secretary 
Frank  Knox,  to  whom  I  had  a  personal  attach¬ 
ment,  declared  in  my  office  that  Hawaii  should  be 
under  Naval  rule.  As  if  it  was  the  civilian  admin¬ 
istration  that  had  been  responsible  for  our  fleet 
being  huddled  like  pinioned  ducks  in  a  harbor! 
I  disputed  this  theory  then  and  I  oppose  it  today. 
If  necessary  I  would  be  willing  for  the  retirement 
pay  of  our  superannuated  admirals  to  be  increased. 
But  I  am  not  willing  that  more  soft  berths  should 
be  created  for  them  in  the  governments  of  de¬ 
pendent  peoples  in  violation  of  every  concept  of 
democracy  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Navy  cannot  be 
trusted  to  rule  civilian  populations.  The  Navy  is 
arbitrary,  dictatorial  and  totally  disregardful  of 
civilian  rights.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  the  interest  of  military  security,  to  make  a 
mock  of  the  human  welfare  and  the  civilian  rights 
of  the  peoples  of  such  areas  as  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering.  If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  claim  of  the 
Navy  that  it  be  permit!^  to  keep  and  put  fetters 
upon  the  civilian  populations  of  such  Islands  as 
Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  mandated  Islands  of  Ja¬ 
pan;  if  the  Navy  is  to  be  permitted  to  block,  as  it 
is  secretly  doing,  statehood  for  Hawaii,  then  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  civilian  rights  should  be 
struck  down  in  such  areas  as  Alaska,  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  More¬ 
over,  if  we  require  Naval  absolutism  for  purposes 
of  military  security  in  such  places  as  these,  then 
there  would  be  no  logical  reason  why  we  should 
not  hand  over  to  its  benign  rule  such  vital  conti- 
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nental  areas  as  Boston,  New  York  Harbor,  Char¬ 
leston,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Democracy,  as  we  have  understood  it  in  this 
country,  will  be  entering  upon  its  swift  decline  if 
we  do  not  firmly  adhere  to  the  principle  that  our 
armed  forces  are  for  defense  in  times  of  war  and 
not  for  civilian  administration  in  times  of  peace. 

Democracy  and  human  rights  and  hope  for 
peace  in  the  entire  world  will  suffer  if  we  continue 
to  withhold  our  national  leadership  in  the  vital 


matter  of  trusteeships  under  the  United  Nations. 
Our  leadership  can  only  be  regained  and  main¬ 
tained  by  action,  not  by  mere  words.  The  action 
iieeded  is  the  enactment  of  Representative  Bie- 
miller’s  bill*  which  would  take  jurisdiction  over 
Guam  and  Samoa  away  from  the  Navy  and  give 
it  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  we  are  going  to  trustee  the  former  Jap¬ 
anese  islands  under  the  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  IS  THE  PRACTICAL— by  Louis  Adamic 


This  is  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Ethnic  Affairs.  It  is  appropriate  that  it  is  un¬ 
der  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  an  organization  with  universal  interest 
in  one  vast  region  of  our  globe,  and  the  Institute 
of  Ethnic  Affairs,  global  in  its  interest  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

I  have  been  asked  once  or  twice,  and  I  have 
asked  myself :  is  the  subject-matter  and  ambition 
of  the  Institute  of  Ethnic  Affairs  perhaps  too  all- 
inclusive,  too  universal?  It  has  seemed  in  my 
mind  that  the  answer  is  plain  and  simple:  There 
are  no  longer  any  interests,  geographical  or  func¬ 
tional,  which  can  be  separated  from  the  world’s 
crisis. 

There  are  no  interests  functionally  specialized 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  world  striving, 
world  need,  and  world  crisis. 

No  local  community  can  live  significantly  or 
register  its  citizenship  if  it  does  not  responsibly 
decide  to  understand  and  to  do  something  about 
those  matters  on  which  the  fate  of  humanity  it¬ 
self  depends — which  are  global  and  universal. 

And  certainly  there  cannot  be  any  happy  or 
even  stable  organization  of  world  order,  unless  it 
be  rooted  in  democratically  responsible,  globally 
oriented  local  communities.  The  personality  it¬ 
self  of  the  rising  generation  requires  to  be  formed 
into  the  pattern  of  the  world  issues,  the  world 
hopes,  and  this  forming  of  personality  takes  place 
in  the  millions  of  local  communities  in  which  the 
children  of  the  human  race  are  educated  and 
formed. 

These  thoughts  are  obvious  thoughts,  but  they 
certainly  are  thoughts  that  we  do  not  live  by.  We 
do  not  try  with  skill  and  perseverance  to  bring  the 
world  issues  to  the  local  community.  We  do  not 
try  with  skill  and  perseverance  to  bring  the  local 
community  out  into  the  world  scope.  We  must 
;  find  a  way  to  do  both  of  these  things  and  we  must 
succeed  in  doing  them,  because  if  we  fail  to  do 
them,  world  chaos  and  local  chaos  or  world  and 
local  Fascism  will  be  certain  to  engulf  us. 

The  Institute  of  Ethnic  Affairs  was  organized 
without  attempting  to  include  a  single  name  for 
reasons  of  wealth  or  prestige.  Its  load  of  work 


has  been  carried  principally  by  volunteers ;  by  de¬ 
liberate  choice,  the  Institute  has  developed  slowly, 
yet  already  it  has  gone  out  on  three  lines  of  prac¬ 
tical  endeavor  which  reach  very  far.  One  is  the 
work  in  behalf  of  Indians  of  the  Hemisphere,  our 
oldest  minority  group  and  the  oldest  subjects  of 
colonial  exploitation  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
earth. 

One  is  the  work  in  behalf  of — or,  rather  I  should 
say,  in  cooperation  with  and  through  the  vehicle 
of — the  three  million  Spanish-speaking  people 
who  suffer  extreme  discrimination  and  denial  of 
opportunity  and  privilege  in  this  country. 

And  the  third  line  of  practical  operation  is  the 
vast  dependency  problem,  and  the  United  Nations 
as  one  of  the  hopes  of  solving  that  problem  demo¬ 
cratically.  We  are  going  to  hear  about  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  world’s  dependent  peoples,  and  the 
trusteeship  duty  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  from  an  eminent  speaker,  a  few 
minutes  from  now. 

In  its  dimensions  the  Institute  of  Ethnic  Af¬ 
fairs  is  a  tiny  institution  as  yet.  But  I  believe 
that  its  philosophy  and  its  purpose  are  immense — 
are  vital  to  the  fate  of  our  world.  In  choosing  its 
particular  tasks,  the  Institute  is  controlled  by  the 


•Representative  Biemiller’s  bill  (H.R.  6868,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs)  cites  Chapters  XI,  XII 
and  XIII  of  the  Charter  of  United  Nations  and  then  enacts 
(1)  that  the  administration  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  except  that 
areas  required  for  military  use  shall  he  administered  by 
the  military  agency;  (2)  that  on  petition  of  one-fourth  of 
the  adult  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  islands  other  than 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  charter  for 
local  self-government  shall  be  issued,  effective  when  rati¬ 
fied  by  a  majority  vote  and  (c)  that  such  charter  shall 
contain  the  various  specified  guarantees  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  effect,  the  bill  if  enacted 
will  provide  genuine  civil  rule  and  an  organic  act  for  each 
of  the  islands. 

On  May  29  Representative  Jackson  of  Washington  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6606)  transferring  the  islands  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8628,  introduced  by  Delegate  Farrington,  provides 
for  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
Guam.  Referred  to  Committee, on  Immigration  and  Nat¬ 
uralization. 
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concept  of  universality  which  I  have  dwelt  on,  and 
by  the  other  consideration  that  the  Institute  it* 
^If  should  seek  to  do  only  those  needed  things 
which  will  not  be  done  if  the  Institute  does  not 
do  them. 

We  welcome  all  of  you  here  tonight.  We  will 
welcome  you  as  members  or  cooperators. 


Dr.  Clyde  Kluckhohn’s  speech  as  griven  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting:  is  not  yet  available  for  reprinting:.  When 
it  is  available  in  manuscript  form,  it  will  be  distributed 
to  the  membership. 

OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  ELECTED 


At  a  business  meeting  preceding  the  annual  dinner 
meeting,  the  members  present  unanimously  elected  the 
following  officers  and  members  of  the  Board: 


President: 

Vice  Presiiwnt: 
Vice  President: 
Treasurer: 
Sbcrbtart: 


Mr.  John  Collier 
Dr.  Kurt  Lewin 
Mr.  Louis  Adamic 
Mr.  Huston  Thompson 
Miss  Betty  Winquest 


Board  op  Directors 


Mr.  Louis  Adamic 
Mr.  Paul  Blanchard 
Colonel  Evans  Carlson 
Dr.  Felix  S.  Cohen 
Mr.  John  Collier 
Rev.  John  M.  Cooper 
Mr.  Paul  Fejos 
Mr.  Ren6  d’Hamoncourt 
Mr.  Allan  G.  Harper 
Dr.  Clyde  Kluckhohn 
Dr.  Harold  Lasswell 
Dr.  Dorothea  Leighton 


Dr.  Kurt  Lewin 
Dr.  Ronald  Lippitt 
Mr.  D’Arcy  McNickle 
Mr.  Carey  McWilliams 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Murray 
Mr.  Philleo  Nash 
Rev.  Delos  O’Brian 
Dr.  Saul  K.  Padover 
Miss  Lydia  Phelps  Stokes 
Miss  Elise  Thompson 
Mr.  Huston  Thompson 
Dr.  Laura  Thompson 


The  group  extended  a  vote  of  appreciation  to  Allan  G. 
Harper  who  submitted  his  resig:nation  as  Secretary  due  to 
hk  departure  from  the  East. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  EIGHT  MILLION 
NATIVES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

When  South  Africa  at  London  announced  that 
she  might  annex  her  South  African  mandate  and 
not  trustee  it,  the  following  cablegram  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly. 

“We  Africans  of  South  Africa  protest  and  oppose  the 
incorporation  of  South  West  Africa  into  the  Union. 
Pray  urge  control  of  the  territory  by  UNO  Trustee¬ 
ship  Council.  The  mandate  over  the  territory  was 
established  under  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
Leagnie  of  Nations. 

The  Africans  of  South  West  Africa  have  no  share  in 
the  Government  and  therefore  are  no  party  in  the  in¬ 
corporation  negotiations.  South  Africa  itself  denies 
political,  economic  rights  to  her  8,000,000  Africans. 

83  per  cent  of  the  land  is  reserved  for  2,000,000  Euro¬ 
peans,  only  less  than  17%  per  cent  for  8,000,000  Afri¬ 
cans. 

Only  40  per  cent  of  African  children  are  accommo¬ 
dated  in  Mission  schools.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  there  are  no  Government  schools  for  African 
children;  the  schools  that  exist  were  established  by 
Missions  which  the  Government  merely  subsidizes. 

95  per  cent  of  the  African  prison  population  is  im¬ 
prisoned  for  discriminatory  regnilations  used  against 
Africans  only.  South  Africa  must  first  remove  colour 
bars,  restrictions,  discriminations  at  home. 

African  trade  unions  are  not  recogniized.  Africans 
are  excluded  from  skilled  work.  In  short,  Africans 
are  underfed,  underpaid,  under-educated,  under-em¬ 
ployed,  poorly  housed,  poorly  and  indirectly  repre¬ 
sented.  The  8,000,000  Africans  have  no  direct  rep¬ 
resentation  there  and  no  infiuence  on  the  policy  of  the 
country.  We  feel  that  South  Africa  must  first  put 
her  house  in  order.” 

A.  B.  XUMA, 

PRESIDENT  GENERAL, 

AFRICAN  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


MEETING  THE  OBLIGATION 

The  problem  set  forth  in  this  issue  of  the  News  Letter  necessitates  an  immediate,  intensive  educa- 
tionid  and  informational  effort  toward  the  announcement  that  we  are  going  to  ixustee  the  former 
Japanese  islands  under  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  assurance  of  civil  rights  to  native 
inhabitants  in  our  overseas  areas. 

An  estimated  budget  of  $10,000  for  the  effort  has  been  one-fourth  raised.  The  remainder  must 
be  contributed  by  interested  individuals,  groups,  and  institutions. 


Date . 

Institute  of  Ethnic  Affairs,  Inc. 

1719  K  Street  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Enclosed  is  a  contribution  for  immediate  use  in  the  Institute’s 
effort.  (Contributions  of  $5  and  above  may  be  regarded 
as  membership  in  the  Institute  if  so  specified  here . ) 

Name  . . . 

Address  .  . 
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